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The Centralia Report 


On October 13 this Department, acting jointly with the 

Social Action Department of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference and the Social Justice Commission of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, published a re- 
port on the now famous Centralia case. The printed com- 
ments on the report have been more than usually inter- 
esting. 
The conclusion of the study, in brief, was that the six 
men who were convicted of the murder of the American 
Legion commander during a parade on Armistice Day, 
1919, were legally culpable for their act but that their in- 
tention was to protect their hall from an anticipated raid 
and that their sentence of from 25 to 40 years was un- 
sasonably long; also that hysteria was rife in the com- 
nity where the trial was held and that outrages were 
committed against the I. W. W. which have gone un- 
sMapunished. The report ends as follows: “The six I. W. 
a V-s in Walla Walla Penitentiary are paying the penalty 
for their part in a tragedy the guilt for which is by no 
means theirs alone. They alone were indicted; they alone 
have been punished.” 

Industrial Solidarity comments on the report under the 
following headline: “Centralia Case Report Made by 
Church Bodies Indicates Bias of All Such Folk in Class 
b wea.” The editor declares that the defendants in this 

ese were neither legally nor morally guilty in any sense. 
Over against this comment is an editorial in the Seattle 
Daily Times under the caption, “A Shameful Report.” 
editor says: “Many things hard to account for have 


al. “#pen done under the direct sponsorship or in the name of 
“that f Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 
he puch a portentous title should afford coverage for work of 


al of ff nde scope and usefulness, leaving the organization’s 

lates no need to run off into matters that cannot be 
de 'sttued as any of their business. Fresh evidence, how- 
ver, is right at hand that they are not so to be restrained. 
more the agents of the Federal Council are found 
feventuring in a matter that they have no qualifications 


“ 


on whi ve The men who signed the report blaming 
trybody but the I. W. W. for what happened at Cen- 
for Ought to be ashamed of themselves.” 


The last sentence is, of course, a complete misrepresen- 
ation of the report which the I. W. W. organ denounces 
ot having pronounced the defendants guilty. 

€ Centralia Publicity Committee, which has been 
ng for the release of the prisoners, in its Bulletin 
ot October 13 published the conclusions of the report in 
Bulletin commends the “splendid and sincere 
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issues and are not to 


efforts of many honest and upright men back of this in- 
vestigation by the churches.” However, it criticizes the 
report for what it characterizes as undue weight given to 
the evidence submitted for the prosecution. Such tes- 
timony they regard as the result of “schooled perjury.” 

The Christian Advocate, New York, which was among 
the religious papers that published the conclusions of the 
investigation, in its issue of October 30 answers a corre- 
spondent who wants to know why the columns of the paper 
were devoted to this subject. The editor’s reply so ac- 
curately reflects the purpose of the investigation as to 
warrant extensive quotation: 

“1, Though the Centralia killings occurred in a remote 
corner of the Union, they might have happened in any 
state. The feelings which clashed there did not originate 
in local grievances, but in a generally prevalent state of 
mind. The warning which the investigators uttered in 
their closing paragraphs is as valuable in New York as in 
Skykomish. 

“2. There is a widespread belief that at the time of the 
Centralia killings, the Mooney affair in San Francisco and 
other outbreaks of violence, the feverish state of mind in 
America made it difficult for the courts to administer 
justice with an even hand. Ten years have passed and 
presumably have calmed the troubled seas. It is a pro- 
pitious time to appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober. 
Hence a justification of the reopening of the case. 

“3. Justice is a quality of religion. If injustice has been 
done at Centralia or elsewhere it is the business of Chris- 
tian men who are aware of the facts to bring them to light 
and see that justice is done, however tardily. The Master 
did not draw any line between secularity and spirituality. 
All life was to be lived well and in the spirit of a God of 
love. Could the Christian ministers of the Pacific North- 
west stand in their pulpits on Sunday and preach love and 
mercy and justice while their fellow men were rotting in 
jail under what many believed to be unjust sentence ? 

“4, The Centralia case had been lifted out of its local 
setting into national prominence and significance. It had 
become in a sense a test of the churches, whether they re- 
tained enough of the spirit of Christ to undertake an un- 
popular investigation and carry it through. That it was 
done, impartially and thoroughly, is, in our opinion, greatly 
to the credit of the Federal Council’s Research Commis- 
sion. 

“Finally, why should The Advocate print it? Simply 
because most of the dailies would not. 

“Furthermore, Armistice Day is at hand. It is a day 
when we feel in duty bound to exert ourselves not only 
to prevent the recurrence of war, but to prevent the re- 
crudescence of the spirit which grows out of war, and 
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out of which wars grow. Centralia was a private war, a 
war in miniature, with the passion and bloodthirst that 
make war hateful.” . 

Such a diversity of comment on a controversial report 
this Department is quite accustomed to. This study was 
unique. in the experience of the Department and of the 
associated agencies and so fraught with extraordinary diffi- 
culties. No completely adequate report could issue from 
such an inquiry, but it is believed that the document result- 
ing from the study contains the relevant facts, a true inter- 
pretation of the facts, and only just judgments upon the 
acts which it reviews. 


The Ethics of Journalism 


A significant series of articles on “News and News- 
papers,” in the New Republic, by Hornell Hart, Susan 
M. Kingsbury and Romayne Rowe, is concluded with one 
containing data on the ethics of journalism, in the issue of 
October 29. Statistical methods are used to analyze the 
contents of forty-four prominent daily newspapers with 
regard to pernicious medical advertising, “sex-interest” 
material, bias in presenting news, etc. 

One conclusion is that “no sweeping generalizations are 
possible. What can be said at the present time, 
however, with scientifically grounded assurance, is this: 
though the ethical code of journalistic behavior is being 
violated continuously, both in the selection of news and in 
distortion of the facts presented, though many newspapers 
present only matter designed for the most sensational ap- 
peal and others offer news so colored as to blind the reader 
to all but one side—the newspaper’s side—of the case, 
there is nevertheless a large group of still other news- 
papers, distinguished for the honesty and uprightness of 
their standards, which are doing their best to adhere to the 
traditional ideals of American journalism.” 

Of the forty-four newspapers studied, “five stand out 
above the rest,” according to the indices most frequently 
used. These are The New York Times, The New York 
Herald Tribune, The Boston Transcript, The New York 
World, and The Washington Post. Three others “stand 
high enough . . . to deserve mention,” The Min- 
neapolis Journal, The New York Evening Post and The 
Emporia Gazette. 

The recently developed tabloids are stated to be “most 
extravagant in sensationalism. . . . The tabloids .. . 
select for emphasis those stories appealing to horror, sex, 
money and other sensational interests. . . .” It is re- 
ported that in New York City the combined circulation 
of the tabloids is now more than double “that of the more 
socialized papers.” Newspapers in a “chain,” i.e., owned 
by an individual or by one corporation, nevertheless “differ 
markedly in their ethical behavior,” and it is necessary to 
consider each newspaper separately. ; 

In the study of “pernicious medical advertising,” eight 
of the forty-four newspapers were given “perfect scores.” 
These were The United States Daily, The New York 
Times, The Christian Science Monitor, The New York 
World, The New York Evening Post, The Boston Tran- 
script, The Minneapolis Journal, and The Milwaukee 
Leader. Fifteen “worst offenders” are also listed. Al- 
though about half of the papers studied are described as 
“gratifyingly clean,” the “disquieting- fact remains that a 
number of others, and many of these among the most 
reputable dailies in the country, still make seemingly little 
effort to protect their readers from the drugs, the false 
promises and the unsound claims of pernicious medical 
advertising.” 


It should be noted that “the resources of this study pep 
mitted only scattered selections among outstanding papen 
elsewhere than in New York City and Boston, and amo 
those not studied are undoubtedly many conforming to 
highest ideals of ethical journalism.” 


CoLoNEL LINDBERGH AND THE Press 


press to report his activities as they relate to the scientifi 
development of air travel and what he calls perso 
curiosity. He minced no words in condemniqji™ 
newspapers which, in his view, cater to morbid curiosity 
and are concerned with private gossip to the exclusion 


In Editor and Publisher the Fourth Estate, for J vieti 
26, 1930, Marlen Pew records an interview with Col or 
Charles A. Lindbergh on the ethics of the press. Mr. Pew & Tabi 
quotes article six of the Canons of Journalism adopted by B from 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors in 1923, a purt 
follows: “A newspaper should not invade private rights guag 
or feelings without sure warrant of public right as dis wors 
tinguished from public curiosity.” He adds: “Col. Lind Hf nite 
bergh expressed to me the feeling that some New York ness 
newspapers, five of which he named, do not respect this Or 
rule. . . . These newspapers, he said, represent an : 
idea of journalism to which he cannot subscribe. . , .B 
He called their practices ‘contemptible’ . . . Hise me 
pressed resentment was against editors and publishers wh ian 
‘force reporters to do unjust and intolerable 
things.’ He felt he should as a citizen ‘protest 
against such journalism in behalf of other persons who ati count 
similarly plagued and cannot defend themselves.’ . . & of it. 
He considered it absurd that he should have been force ini 
to keep a guard constantly on duty at the gate of his wife's In 
home, and told of an incident wherein a reporter had a fhe 
tempted to bribe a servant with $2,000 to ‘betray tem." 
secrets of the household.’ ill 

“He draws the line strictly between the right of th ys 


matters in the realm of ‘things, ideas and ideals. . . 
I asked Col. Lindbergh straight out if he proposed to# 7 
tempt a reform of the popular New York press and ii |, va 
replied firmly that he would do all he could to keep aloo! a, 
from newspapers that ‘have no serious purpose.’” in the 
waste 
The Lambeth Conference thoro 
The Lambeth Conference describes itself as the “Att se 
bishops and Bishops of the Holy Catholic Church in fgg M™Y- 
communion with the Church of England.” They mij An 
every ten years, and in 1930 three hundred seven bishop have t 
were present. On organization they divided into six cam “W 
mittees and adjourned in order to give time to these cai which 
mittees to meet and organize their reports. The Conlti™ There 
ence then assembled, received the reports and issued ti emphe 
own statement in their Encyclical and seventy-five resmmgg and tr 
tions which are the findings of their committees’ repomg to hun 
It is possible to present in this short article only Sj ¢tatio 
resolutions of greatest interest to the world at large. J Mises 
The Committee on Marriage and Sex says: “ Which 
there is a clearly felt moral obligation to limit or amg lterat: 
parenthood, the method must be decided on Christi other 
principles. The primary and obvious method is comps To the 


abstinence from intercourse (as far as may be necess#] 
in a life of discipline and self-control lived in the pom 
of the Holy Spirit. Nevertheless in those cases We 
there is such a clearly-felt moral obligation to limit 

avoid parenthood, and where there is a morally $4 

reason for avoiding complete abstinence, the Confett 
agrees that other methods may be used, provided that 
is done in the light of the same Christian principles.” 
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resolution, then, means that the bishops do not believe that 
the practice of contraception is in itself wrong and that it 
be used by the faithful, provided there is a moral 
Bi ation to limit or avoid parenthood and a morally 
sound reason for avoiding complete abstinence. This reso- 
ution was carried by 193 votes with 67 in the negative. 

On the subject of race, “the Conference affirms its con- 
yiction that all communicants without distinction of race 
or color should have access in any church to the Holy 
Table of the Lord, and that no one should be excluded 
from worship in any church on account of color or race. 
Further, it urges that where, owing to diversity of lan- 
guage or custom, Christians of different races normally 
worship apart, special occasions should be sought for 
united services and corporate communion in order to wit- 
ness to the unity of the Body of Christ.” 


On the subject of war, “the Conference affirms that 
war as a method of settling international disputes is in- 
compatible with the teaching and example of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” And again, “When nations have solemnly 
hound themselves by treaty, covenant or pact for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes, the Conference holds 
that the Christian church in every nation should refuse to 
countenance any war in regard to which the government 
of its own country has not declared its willingness to sub- 
mit the matter in dispute to arbitration or conciliation.” 


In the matter of industry, the Conference reaffirmed 
the resolutions of the Lambeth Conference of 1920, say- 
ing: “An outstanding and pressing duty of the church is to 
convince its members of the necessity of nothing less than 
a fundamental change in the spirit and working of our 
economic life. This change can only be effected by accept- 

gas the basis of industrial relations the principle of 
cooperation in service for the common good in place of 
unrestricted competition for private or sectional advantage. 
All Christian people ought to take an active part in bring- 
ing about this change, by which alone we can hope to 
remove class dissensions and resolve industrial discords. 
It would emphasize the duty which is laid upon all Chris- 
tlans of setting human values above dividends and profits 
intheir conduct of business, of avoiding extravagance and 
waste, and of upholding a high standard of honor and 
thoroughness in work. In a word, they must set an ex- 
pha subordinating the claim for rights to the call of 

And under the subject “Youth and Its Vocation” we 
have the following statement. 


“What then may be done to break down the barriers 
which seem to stand between youth and this divine society? 
are just two points on which we wish to lay special 

. First, it is for us in the church who believe in 

and try to live according to the Gospel of the Incarnation, 
tohumanize religion if we would commend it to our gen- 
‘ration. The estrangement between youth and the church 
wises partly from the fact that all the interests of life 
Which to them are real and engrossing—science, art, music, 
€, recreation, sport, friendship—seem to be quite 

other than the things in which the church is interested. 
To them we appear to be largely preoccupied with dog- 
matic and ecclesiastical questions remote from common 
ftncems. And so religion often seems to remain in a back- 
water, while the main streams of life flow past it, un- 
b and unaffected. We have need to see ever more 
urly the full significance of the truth that God became 
an, and to realize that the religion of Jesus Christ, while 
“sentially transcendent, mysterious, supernatural, is at the 
“ime time simple, human, with lowly things for its sacra- 
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ments, and entirely relevant to the whole rich range of 


‘man’s thought and activity.” 


On the subject of unity, the method of disposing of 
the church in South India is by far the most interesting 
division. “This scheme is for a union in South India 
between the members of our church and the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church and the South India United Church, 
so called because it unites the converts of certain Presby- 
terian and Congregationalist missions. The general con- 
ception of the scheme is that these different elements will 
come together in one body, possessing the traditional 
framework of faith and order which characterized the 
whole church for so many centuries. Within this one 
body the constant intercourse of the different members 
will, it is hoped, gradually bring about a unity, in which 
all those things that are of God in their several traditions 
will be not only preserved but enriched by happy com- 
bination. This process cannot be initiated without sacri- 
fices, and must in its early stages involve anomalies and 
irregularities—a prospect which gives rise to serious mis- 
givings in many minds. 

“After the union in South India, Anglicans who will 
be included in the United Church will not give up the use 
of the Prayer Book or discard any of the doctrines held 
in the Anglican Churches. Yet the United Church in 
South India will not itself be an Anglican Church: it will 
be a distinct Province of the Universal Church. It will 
have a very real intercommunion with the churches of 
the Anglican Communion, though for a time that inter- 
communion will be limited in certain directions by their 
rules. Its bishops will be received by these churches. Its 
episcopally ordained ministers—a continually increasing 
number—will be entitled under the usual rules to ad- 
minister the communion in the churches of the Anglican 
communion. Its communicants will be entitled to com- 
municate with the churches of the Anglican communion, 
except in cases forbidden by the rules of these churches. 
On the other hand, no right to minister in the churches of 
that communion will be acquired by those ministers who 
have not been episcopally ordained. 


“The fact that the church in South India will not be a 
member of the group of churches called the Anglican 
communion will inevitably impose upon our brethren a 
temporary severance of close and treasured relationships, 
in council and synod, with their brethren in North India.” 


This complicated statement means that the Conference 
wishes the church in South India Godspeed; tells it to go 
ahead with the experiment that carries with it the frame- 
work of Faith and Order; but also tells it that it does so 
by itself on its own responsibility and within its own terri- 
tory, the Anglican communion as a whole having no part 
in the experiment. 

The other most important movement in unity is the 
connection with the Orthodox Churches of the East. “A 
most important delegation from the Orthodox Churches 
of the East arranged by the Oecumenical Patriarch and 
headed by the Patriarch of Alexandria, visited our Con- 
ference. Another delegation headed by the Archbishop 
of Utrecht represented the Old Catholics. Both of these 
delegations came to tell us that they desired definite and 
practical steps to be taken for the restoration of com- 
munion between their churches and ours. This is a not- 
able advance crowning a long period of increasing friend- 
liness. The Conference has asked the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to appoint commissions of theologians to con- 
fer with similar commissions, if appointed by the authori- 
ties of the Orthodox and of the Old Catholics.” 
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Forward Step by Textile Institute 


At a meeting of the Cotton-Textile Institute, October 
15, 1930, about 150 cotton manufacturers from textile 
centers throughout the United States voted to abolish 
within the next three years night work in the cotton mills 
for women and minors under 18 years of age. Night 
work was defined as work between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. (See 
INFORMATION SERVICE, September 30, 1930.) 

The plan of the Institute, which goes into effect on or 
before March 1, 1931, involves progressive acceptance of 
the policy, by 75 per cent of the industry during the first 
year, 80 per cent in the second year, 85 per cent in the 
third year, and 100 per cent thereafter. Representatives 
of the mills having 20,749,000 spindles, or 64 per cent of 
the industry, have expressed approval and 68 per cent of 
the mills classified as night runners have offered support. 
On the other hand, two per cent of the industry as a 
whole and three per cent of the night runners have opposed 
the plan. : 

The chairman of the Institute, Walker D. Hines, be- 
lieves that there will be a “gradual disappearance of night 
operating.” He points out that while a few mill owners 
may take advantage of the fact that the others are oper- 
ating only on a day shift such action is likely to meet with 
sufficient disapprobation to class night operators “as ene- 
mies of the industry.” 

Mr. Hines also pointed out that mill owners frequently 
deceive themselves in thinking that they cut down costs 
by running double shifts. The demand for cotton goods, 
he said, does not warrant 100 per cent day and night 
operation, and mills which attempt it are forced to run on 
a substantially reduced basis, thereby losing the benefit 
which would otherwise result from full time operation. 
“The comparison between costs on a day basis and a day 
and night basis,” he said, “should be between 100 per cent 
operation on a day basis and, say, only 70 per cent or 80 
per cent day and night operation, and this would prac- 
tically wipe out any theoretical cost advantages for day 
and night operation. In addition, day and night operation 
demoralizes the industry while day operation only con- 
_ serves the industry and those affected by it.” 


Drunkenness in England 


The following is from the Manchester Guardian W eekly 
for September 5: “The Home Office returns of convictions 
for drunkenness in 1929 show that the tendency against 
excess, on which in this country we so often congratulate 
ourselves, is still slowly but steadily growing. The con- 
victions in 1929 were 3,676 fewer than in 1928. We 
shall, however, congratulate ourselves less if we remember 
that the police nowadays are as a rule disposed to be 
tolerant and long-suffering with ‘drunks,’ and that never- 
theless the convictions in 1929 numbered 51,966. For a 
sober country it is too much. Nearly 60 per cent of the 
arrests took place at the weekend, a point of which the 
present Commission will no doubt take note. The worst 
of the returns, perhaps, relate to the convictions for drunk- 
enness of persons in charge of motor vehicles. There is 
a slight improvement on the figures for 1928, although 
the number of drivers has, of course, increased. Only 16 
per cent of the general convictions were of women; in 
motoring, in 1929 as in 1928, only eight out of the total 
number of offenders were women, although the number 
of women motorists is rapidly increasing. Women have 
less money and more decency.” 


Printed in the U. S. A. 


The same journal in its issue for October 3 contains th 
following: “The executive of the National Free Chur 
Council has decided to inaugurate a campaign to advocat 
a new temperance policy, more drastic than has yet beg 
advocated by the churches of this country. The ney 
policy definitely commits the Free Churches affiliated to 
the Free Church Council to the policy of national prohibj. 
tion as the ultimate objective of all temperance efforts, 
It is recognized that such a policy lacks at the moment 
adequate electoral support to justify pressing it upon the 
political parties, and a policy of gradualness is advocated, 
This policy contains one novelty—a proposal to control 
the traffic by reducing the output at the breweries ani 
distilleries. This suggestion was put forward by Mr, 
Ernest Winterton in his evidence before the Licensing 
Commission, and it has commended itself to the Free 
Church leaders on the executive of the Council.” 


Business Men Strike in Uruguay 


An item which appeared in an inconspicuous place in 
the New York Times on October 5, 1930, gives an illus 
tration of the use by business men of the strike method of 
protest against the imposition of what they regard a 
undue economic pressure. It stated that in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, “a forty-eight hour closure of business begin 
ning tomorrow morning as a protest against the minimum 
wage law and old age pensions for employes and laborers 
is expected to attain extraordinary proportions. 

“The Economic Vigilance Committee, which organized 
the protest, assert that the strike of business will be com 
plete throughout the republic, with the exception of dealers 
in foodstuffs. More than 100 organizations of industrig 
and commercial employers have joined the movemem 
Their delegates in Montevideo will participate in a bi 
street demonstration, after which the Vigilance Committe 
will deliver to Congress a set of resolutions signed by the 
employers, in which they agree to refuse to obey th 
minimum wage law which was passed last week and it 
which they declare they will pay no levies for the nev 
pension law nor any taxes to cover the huge deficit whidi 
the business men charge exists in the pensions funds # 
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THE U. S. LOOKS AT ITS CHURCHES. By¢ vag 

Lutuer Fry. New York, Institute of Social and REM 9 14, 

ligious Research, 1930. $2.50. 

This is an interpretation of the federal Census of Re Th 
ligious Bodies, made in 1926. It is an authoritative souty™ 7),, 
of information secured by the Census Bureau from POI the p, 
tors of practically all the churches in the country. Its lovin 
revealed, for example, that a little less than one per Call 1, the 
of the annual income of the people of the United Stal 
is given to religious bodies; that three out of eight mint 
ters of white denominations and more than three out (1) 
four ministers of three large Negro bodies have not hall Comm 
college or seminary education; that Roman Catholtlil leader 
priests generally have longer academic training than ti (a) 
ministers of 17 white Protestant bodies. The book pCi and py 
sents some of the most comprehensive statistical inform@T or fy) 
tion available about all the church enterprises—Ca busine; 
Protestant and Jewish—in the United States. It is wel may } 
illustrated with charts, graphs and maps. The appendal rule 


contains valuable information from the Census of Ré 
ligious Bodies which is not published by the Cems Djs, 
Bureau. B. 
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